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Griswold of New England 


by Davip W. Norton, Jr. 


EP eee. knows that it is easier 
to plant and cultivate in virgin soil, assisted by young, 
enthusiastic laborers, than to rescue or revive crops 
that are failing for drought, and to put new heart into 
discouraged husbandmen. Yet the latter task was that 
set before Alexander Viets Griswold. His time was the 
first half of the nineteenth century; his field was the 
Episcopal Church in the northeasternmost part of the 
United States. In 1795, at the very beginning of Gris- 
wold’s ministry, the Revolutionary War had dealt the 
Church what was well-nigh a death blow. The Church 
of England in the colonies was all but extinguished 
when the authority of the mother country was over- 
thrown by the patriots of the new Republic. In the 
north, where many of the Anglican clergy had remained 
loyal to their King, the few priests who remained were 
scattered and disheartened. Congregations were re- 
duced and impoverished. Churches were closed and 
fallen into decay. That the fifty years following saw 
the Church revived and expanded in new strength, 
filled with pulsing life and ready to push forward, was 
due in large measure to the zeal and the indefatigable 


labors of one man: Alexander Viets Griswold, bishop, 
missionary, and humble servant of Jesus Christ. 

Griswold was born in 1766 in Simsbury, Connecti- 
cut. On his father’s side he was descended from a long 
line of New England Congregationalists who had come 
to Connecticut as early as 1635; on his mother’s side 
he was the descendant of Dr. Alexander Viets, a 
Dutch Reformed physician who had migrated from 
New York to seek his fortune in the Connecticut cop- 
per mines. The sole Anglican in the family was his 
maternal uncle, Roger Viets, who had been strongly 
attracted to the Church of England services—though 
attendance at them was against the orders of the Presi- 
dent—while a student at Yale College. In the year of 
Griswold’s birth Roger Viets, having been ordained 
priest in England, returned to Connecticut to become 
rector of the Simsbury Church and the most important 
religious influence in the life of his nephew. 

Alexander Griswold showed every indication of 
brilliance at an early age. At the age of three he was 
able to read, and not many years later he could write 
of himself: 

In about three days after the Greek grammar was put 
into my hands I had, without any other teaching, written, 


in Greek characters, the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
interlined with a literal and verbal translation into Latin. 


He often stole time for study from games and farm 
tasks, and many a day could be observed poring over a 
book while “riding horse” before the plough of his 
Uncle Roger. Though it was the latter who helped most 
to shape the mind of the young Griswold, it was his 
mother who bore the major part in developing his re- 
ligious affections and forming his character. A devout 
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woman, Mistress Griswold never failed to instruct her 
children in the catechism and in the Scriptures. Unin- 
hibited by modern ideas of child psychology, she was 
a severe disciplinarian, meting out just punishments 
for the slightest transgression. Believing that all wak- 
ing hours, even of young children, should be spent in 
useful employment, she set them tasks to perform 
about the home and the farm. The future bishop was, 
according to his Grandmother Viets, kept constantly at 
work at a tender age, “knitting, knitting, knitting,” 
making a kind of bone lace then in fashion. Judging 
from his later career, there was no rebellion against 
the industrious habits thus inculcated. On the contrary, 
his tremendous volume of accomplishment in the 
Church, far beyond that of most men, was largely due 
to his capacity to devote himself to the tasks before 
him without rest or relaxation, and to concentrate his 
whole life on a single purpose. But there are signs of 
early diversions. He distinguished himself in amateur 
theatricals; he had a taste for the production of satiri- 
cal verse. Though these, together with his interests in 
music, mathematics, philosophy, and chemistry, were 
later put aside in his single-minded devotion to the 
work of the ministry, they nevertheless witness to the 
human side of Griswold’s personality. 

Loyal to the Crown in their sympathies during the 
Revolution, like so many thousands of New England- 
ers, the Griswolds fared badly when Alexander was a 
lad. They were impoverished by the fines levied on the 
Loyalists, and Roger Viets left Connecticut in the mi- 
gration that took so many to Nova Scotia. Had it not 
been that young Griswold af nineteen had already mar- 
ried, he might have accompanied his uncle to the Ca- 
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nadian province to continue his studies there. Circum- 
stances prevented this, and he was forced to continue 
the slow process of self-education for the ministry un- 
der serious hardships. A description of Griswold’s de- 
votion during these years by his son-in-law is strongly 
reminiscent of the young Abraham Lincoln: 

He was obliged to labor all the day on his farm; and not 
being able to afford himself adequate lights, he was in the 
habit of stretching himself on the hearth, with his books 
before him, and by the light of pine knots as they blazed 


in the chimney corner, pursuing his studies for hours after 
his wife and children were asleep. 


INCREDIBLE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


ORDAINED to the diaconate in 1794, Griswold was 
made a priest of the struggling postwar Episcopal 
Church in the following year. The severe shortage of 
clergy brought three calls to the young minister. 
The parish in Waterbury, one of the largest churches 
in Connecticut, wanted him, as did the Episcopalians 
in Reading. But it was characteristic of Griswold that 
he refused both these, accepting instead the call made 
jointly by three towns in combination, East Plymouth, 
Harwinton, and Northfield, all in Litchfield county. It 
was the one offering the smallest stipend—only $100 
a year from each little church—and the most work. 
By modern standards his accomplishments in these 
towns seem incredible. His normal Sunday schedule in- 
volved many miles of travel on horseback over the 
roughest paths. Weekday lectures and cottage meet- 
ings were constant during the week. One of his ad- 
mirers collected from the people in the district first- 
hand accounts of Griswold’s apostolic labors, how he 
generously lent his horse to a neighbor, though it meant 
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walking the weary miles of the day’s duty; how he 
plunged fully clothed into an icy stream to rescue a 
drowning boy; and how he rode through the bitter- 
ness of a winter storm to hold services and returned 
after midnight, going supperless to bed rather than 
arouse his sleeping family. Prophetic of his zeal in later 
years to spread the Church where he could, he fre- 
quently rode over the state-line into Massachusetts 
to hold services for Episcopalians living in a nearby 
town there. During all his ten years in Connecticut, 
Griswold not only worked his own farm, but frequent- 
ly hired out as a laborer elsewhere to help meet his 
family expenses. We may well believe his own state- 
ment that “few have spent less time in amusement 
and relaxation.” 


A VACATION AND A CALL 

In 1803 Griswold had a vacation, the first and one of 
the few vacations during his life. Visiting a friend in 
Bristol, Rhode Island, he was asked to preach in the 
parish church, then without a rector. After two Sun- 
days the people of St. Michael’s, pleased with the vis- 
iting preacher, called him to fill the vacancy. Griswold 
declined, holding that his commitment in Connecticut 
should be a lifelong one, and twice in subsequent 
months a deputation from Bristol journeyed to Con- 
necticut to persuade him to change his mind. On the 
second attempt they succeeded, and Griswold accepted 
the call to the Rhode Island parish. He laid aside the 
“broad-brimmed hat, the patched short clothes, course 
stockings and heavy shoes” in which he customarily 
did the farm work necessary to maintain him and his 
family. There would be no farming in Bristol. 


There was, however, no diminution of Griswold’s 
labors. His new salary of $600 was supplemented by 
the income he earned from keeping a small private 
school, and long hours were spent in teaching. Nor 
was his schedule of parochial work any easier. He 
preached in Bristol three times each Sunday, the third 
sermon being delivered at an evening service. This 
service was an innovation at the time to provide the 
congregation with an opportunity to attend their own 
Church at that hour instead of being drawn away to 
the Methodist meeting. Moreover, in order to meet 
the different needs in Bristol, Griswold changed en- 
tirely the character and emphasis of his preaching. In 
Connecticut the Episcopalians were a minority group, 
often on the defensive against the Congregationalists. 
In Rhode Island, however, there was less need to stress 
the claims of the unique heritage of the Episcopal 
Church. That was well understood; the need was for 
reawakening a response to the Church’s faith and 
life. Griswold abandoned his intellectual sermons for 
homilies in a warmer, more evangelical pattern. Doubt- 
less his personal experiences of these days also con- 
tributed to the change, for there began at this time a 
series of tragic bereavements that in succession dark- 
ened his life. Ten of his twelve children were in turn 
victims of tuberculosis. Few preachers would have had 
the courage to face the new challenges of people’s re- 
ligious needs in the midst of continued troubles as 
Griswold did. Yet his new start was complete. He 
actually destroyed fourteen hundred old sermons lest 
he fail to deal afresh with the task of preaching the 
Gospel in his new parish. 

The move to Rhode Island took Griswold out of 
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the Connecticut Church, with its own very special 
Anglican history, into the larger New England scene. 
There was no other area in the Northeast where the 
organization of the Episcopal Church had proceeded 
so rapidly as in the Connecticut diocese. There Sam- 
uel Seabury had come, after consecration at the hands 
of the Scottish Episcopal bishops, as the first Ameri- 
can bishop. But north of Connecticut the situation was 
far different. In theory there were four dioceses, cor- 
responding to the States of Massachusetts (which then 
included Maine), Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. Except for Massachusetts, however, the dio- 
ceses existed in little more than name. The parishes 
in Rhode Island were under the supervision, first of 
Bishop Seabury, then of Bishop Bass of Massachusetts. 
What churches there were in Vermont and New 
Hampshire received no episcopal ministrations. Even 
in Massachusetts Bishop Parker, who had succeeded 
Bishop Bass, had died after an episcopate of only 
eight months during which time he had remained in 
his parish of Trinity Church, Boston, performing no 
episcopal acts. 

Furthermore, the state of the Church in the North- 
east was increasingly desperate. In all four dioceses 
of northern New England there were only twenty-two 
parishes and sixteen officiating clergymen. Most of 
the churches were unable to contribute to the support 
of a bishop—Trinity Church, Boston, Trinity 
Church, Newport, and St. John’s Church, Providence, 
alone excepted. The exodus of so many Loyalist clergy 
in the ferment of the Revolution had left a number of 
congregations in charge of lay readers, against whom 
there was strong prejudice. Other churches had the 
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ministrations of candidates for ordination, men with 
little or no formal training or wide experience. In these 
circumstances the situation of the Episcopal Church 
was precarious. 


THE EASTERN DIOCESE SELECTS A BISHOP 


THE solution put forward for meeting the situation was 
the formation of the Eastern Diocese, actually a fed- 
eration of the four dioceses that theoretically existed 
in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. During all the years in which this arrange- 
ment was in existence each diocese retained its inde- 
pendence, holding, for example, its own diocesan 
conventions. Their union into the Eastern Diocese was 
simply a means of supporting a bishop and making 
provision for the episcopal ministrations without which 
religious life of the parishes was seriously crippled. In 
May, 1810, representatives from the four dioceses met - 
in Boston to adopt a constitution incorporating the 
arrangement and to elect a man as bishop. The Rev. 
John S. J. Gardiner of Trinity Church set forth to the 
delegates the qualifications of the man to be chosen 
as “of middle age and capable of enduring the fatigues 
of travelling and of patiently submitting to the hard- 
ships and mortifications incident to the office in such 
an extended territory and under such unpromising cir- 
cumstances.” 

He could not better have described Griswold, either 
as to his previous experience or his subsequent career. 
Griswold’s name was at once proposed, and two days 
later he was formally elected to a responsibility des- 
tined to be crucial in the history of the Episcopal 
Church in northern New England. 
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A SIGN OF THE LORD’S DISPLEASURE 


WHEN the news reached Bristol, Griswold’s surprise 
was complete and sincere. His dismay was unbounded. 
The election appeared to him as “a sign of the Lord’s 
displeasure,” and his refusal was immediate. He was 
planning at that very moment to return to Connecti- 
cut, having accepted a call to St. Michael’s Church, 
Litchfield. But the Convention representing the new 
Eastern Diocese refused to listen to Griswold. Pres- 
sure was brought upon him by many friends, and after 
some months of thought he was persuaded to accept 
the election. In May, 1811, he was consecrated to the 
office he was to hold for thirty-three years. Conse- 
crated with him in Trinity Church, New York, was a 
man whose apostolic labors matched those of Griswold 
in intensity and accomplishment, John Henry Hobart 
of New York. 

During his first twenty-five years as a bishop, Gris- 
wold served simultaneously as a parish priest, first at 
his old parish of St. Michael’s, Bristol, and later at St. 
Peter’s Church, Salem. The stipend available for the 
bishop’s salary was insufficient to support a man with- 
out supplementary income from parochial work. Yet 
a good deal of time was necessarily spent away from 
his parish. A year after his consecration, for example, 
Bishop Griswold reported to his Convention that dur- 
ing his fitst year in office he had visited nearly all the 
churches in the far-flung jurisdiction, and had con- 
firmed over twelve hundred persons. 

The amount of work, hardship, and even physical 
danger, involved in these annual visitations that con- 
tinued for over thirty years is almost incomprehensible 
to us today. Nearly all travel, especially in Griswold’s 
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early years, was by horseback or carriage. Not until 
the last year of his life did the bishop travel by train, 
and even then the uncertainties and hazards of a jour- 
ney by “the cars” were sometimes greater than those 
encountered in coach travel. How little Griswold 
spared himself in the face of the needs of the Church 
is clearly indicated in many of his letters. The words 
of a letter written in response to a lay reader in Guil- 
ford, Vermont, in 1818, who urged the bishop to come 
immediately for the consecration of a new church, re- 
veal the spirit of Griswold’s devotion to his responsibili- 
ties: 

My calculation has been [wrote the bishop] to spend 
the winter in my study and the duties of my parish. I have 
now, a very few days since, finished my journeyings, and 
am about engaging in some necessary studies; to which I 
may well add, that my expenses have, to the amount of 
some hundreds of dollars, over-run my scanty income .. . 
yet, if it is judged to be of sufficient importance, and will 
probably conduce to the building up of the Church in 


Guilford, I will not hesitate at all, but if the Lord permit 
will visit you this winter. 


It was subsequently decided that he should go in 
February, and in confirming the date, Griswold wrote, 
with characteristic consideration for others: 


It will not be best that anyone should go all the way 
from Guilford to Boston on my account only. It is better 
that I should be in the cold a few hours than another per- 
son for several days. 


At the close of his ministry Bishop Griswold was 
able to write: 


I have never failed of keeping my engagements among 
all the perils and changes of a variously-checkered life of 
TOM. & « 
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That these words were not merely figurative is am- 
ply shown by a number of incidents. In June, 1829, for 
example, the bishop found it necessary to cross Narra- 
gansett Bay in a raging storm in order to keep an 
appointment in Wickford, Rhode Island. The sea was 
so violent that the ferry-packet from Newport was not 
running. Griswold, undaunted by the dangers, induced 
a boatman, with the promise of a substantial reward, 
to attempt the eight-mile journey in a small open sail- 
boat. Midway, it became evident that the frail craft 
could not breast the seas without greater ballast. The 
skipper wanted to turn back, but the bishop, stretching 
himself at full length in the bottom of the boat, in- 
sisted upon proceeding. He would supply the stabiliz- 
ing ballast! When they arrived at Wickford Harbor, 
the bishop dripping with salt water, his answer 
to the questions of those who met him was simple. “I 
had made the appointments,” he said, “and was not 
willing that the people should be disappointed through 
my fault.” 

On another occasion, accompanied by a number of 
clergy, he was travelling to Bangor, Maine, to con- 
secrate a church. There were two ways to go, by 
steamer—comfortable, but uncertain, because of wind 
and tide—and by coach—more certain, but extreme- 
ly tedious and, at that season, uncomfortable and 
rough. The clergy chose the former; the bishop, fear- 
ing lest he be late, the latter. Spending the night jolt- 
ing over the bad roads, the bishop reached the city in 
time for the scheduled consecration; the steamer, 
with the clergymen on board, drew into the wharf 
just as the congregation streamed out of the church! 

In his journal of 1818 Bishop Griswold wrote of 
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a trip to Rutland, Vermont, describing his character- 
istic attitude: 


In order to save trouble to my friends [he wrote] I took 
a seat in a wagon going by night. May I ever imitate St. 
Paul, and as far as is practicable, avoid being burden- 
some to the Churches, and the giving of pain, trouble or 
expense to my people. 


These incidents are typical of the way in which for 
thirty-three years the Bishop of the Eastern Diocese 
spent himself in the labor of strengthening and extend- 
ing the Church in New England. 

By word and example Griswold strove, in season and 
out of season, to drive home to that portion of the 
Church committed to his charge, its essential mission- 
ary responsibility. Two years after his consecration to 
the episcopate, when he had on one hand won the con- 
fidence of the clergy and the people, and on the other 
thoroughly familiarized himself with the conditions in 
his vast diocese, he delivered a formal charge to his 
Convention in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. It was 
a vigorous missionary sermon on the text from Rev- 
elation 3:1-2: I know thy works, that thou hast a name 
that thou livest, and art dead. Be watchful and 
strengthen the things which remain, that are ready to 
die. 

Never [said Griswold] since the Apostles’ days, has the 
Lord more clearly manifested his willingness to bless any 
Church. Yet in the face of this opportunity the Church 
in New England has been oblivious of its missionary duty. 
Protestantism, albeit late, has shaken off its lethargy. 
The Church of England is stirring into missionary activ- 
ity. In other parts of the Episcopal Church missionary so- 


cieties have been formed. Only in New England is such an 
awakening wanting... . 
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Where shall we find a Christian community so little en- 
gaged in extending its faith as ours? Can we still expect 
God’s favor, while our zeal, if indeed it be among “the 
things that remain,” is thus languishing and “ready to 
die”? 


LET US DO THE WORK OF THE EVANGELISTS 


POINTING out the small number of churches and the 
weakened condition of many of them, as well as the 
smaller number of clergymen at work in the area, Gris- 
wold pleaded strongly with the people of the diocese 
for their wholehearted support of the missionary work 
at home. He urged 


Let us do the work of evangelists. Let the work begin 
in our hearts, and in our families; let it extend to our 
friends and neighbors, and to the humblest cottage of our 
respective parishes; nor let it cease till it pervades our 
country, and all the ends of the world have seen the sal- 
vation of our God. 


It was discouraging work. The slowness of both 
clergy and people to respond to the bishop’s call, to be- 
come enkindled by his zeal, would have dismayed a 
lesser man than Griswold. At the outset of his epis- 
copal work, for example, he asked that in all parishes 
on Easter Day a collection be taken for the Church’s 
missionary work. Yet on Easter, 1818, six years later, 
this missionary offering (and it must be remembered 
that at that time this was the Church’s chief source of 
income for missionary work) was only $300. The pa- 
rochialism into which the parishes had fallen was no 
doubt intensified by the Revolution in the end of the 
eighteenth century and the economic depression of the 
first years of the nineteenth, but at bottom it was a 
spiritual problem. Griswold neither despaired nor re- 
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laxed his efforts. In 1833 he founded the Massachusetts 
Convocation, a voluntary missionary society devoting 
its resources to building up weak parishes and estab- 
lishing new ones through a campaign of missionary 
education and the raising of funds for the support of 
advance work. Its success was remarkable, for during 
the first years of its operation there sprang up new 
parishes in New Bedford, Roxbury, Fall River, An- 
dover, Springfield, and Lynn. In 1836 the Convoca- 
tion’s efforts had wrought such changes that it gave 
place to the Episcopal Board of Missions, an official 
body accredited by the Convention of the diocese for 
the promotion and support of missionary work. 


THROUGH EVERY NATION LET THY MERCIES SHINE 


WHILE keenly aware of the necessity of spreading the 
Gospel at home, Bishop Griswold allowed no bound- 
aries to limit his evangelistic zeal. In 1816 he was the 
first to reply encouragingly to a letter sent to leading 
Churchmen in America by the secretary of the new 
Church Missionary Society in England, and it was 
largely through his agency that the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was formed. He ordained the Rev. J. J. Rob- 
ertson, who went to Greece in 1829, and the Rev. Ho- 
ratio Southgate, who went to Turkey in 1835, the first 
two foreign missionaries of the Episcopal Church. It 
was in 1835, the year also of the departure of our first 
missionaries to China, that Bishop Griswold wrote the 
hymn Holy Father, great Creator, the last stanza of 
which expressed his boundless missionary concern: 


God the Lord, through every nation 
Let thy wondrous mercies shine. 
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In the song of thy salvation 

Every tongue and race combine. 
Great Jehovah, great Jehovah, 

Form our hearts and make them thine. 


Closely bound up with his zeal for missions was 
Bishop Griswold’s effort to recruit men for the minis- 
try of the Church. In his day the need was even greater 
than in our own, as is evident from his charge of 1814: 


Many opportunities are now lost [he stated] where 
churches with large and respectable congregations might 
have been established; but through want of clergymen 
necessity has compelled them to form religious connections 
less agreeable to their choice and belief. In other instances, 
efforts are still made by pious individuals, or by small or- 
ganized societies, to commence, or to continue their ex- 
istence as Episcopal churches; but there are no ministers 
of Christ to second their exertions. 


Even in the face of this desperate situation the bishop 
did not take the view that any ministers are better 
than none. After urging the duty of encouraging can- 
didates for Holy Orders, he added: 


... their qualifications are far more essential than their 
numbers. Those who have not the necessary foundation 
of inward piety and love of God will be of little use in 
any Church, least of all in ours. 


In a letter to a clergyman in Vermont in 1812, 
Bishop Griswold made plain his views of the qualifi- 
cations for the ministry: 


Too many who condescend to take Holy Orders expect 
to live in ease and affluence, to find the Church already 
organized with good livings. We have none such to bestow. 
We need laborers, possessed of apostolic zeal, who are 
willing to plant before they reap, who are content to “spend 
and be spent” for God’s glory and the salvation of men. 
One such is worth twenty drones in the sacred ministry. 
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And again, five years later: 


The chief question of a minister of Christ (if he be truly 
such) is not where he shall be most pleasantly situated, or 
obtain most honor to himself, but where he can do most 
good; where has the Lord called him? 

Such views are rightly held of the Christian minis- 
try in any age, and to us who know Griswold’s inevi- 
table practice of following God’s call without regard to 
his own inclinations or thought of self, the words 
come with special force. 

Corollary to enlisting men for the ministry is their 
proper training. In this Bishop Griswold took an equal 
interest. While he was fully in accord with the plan by 
which the General Seminary was established in 1817 
to serve the whole Church, the cost of travel to New 
York and the advantages of training New England 
men for a New England ministry in the area where 
they were to work caused him to make two attempts 
to found a theological school in Boston. A fund of 
more than a hundred thousand dollars was actually 
raised, but the right leadership could not be found. 
Two men of note, John Henry Hopkins, later Bishop 
of Vermont, and Alonzo Potter, subsequently Bishop 
of Pennsylvania, were approached, but other calls took 
them elsewhere. In consequence of this, many of the 
New England candidates during Griswold’s episco- 
pate read for orders under parish clergymen, and re- 
ceived their practical training in the field. One such 
man later wrote: 

The best theological seminary which the Eastern Dio- 
cese ever had—perhaps the best any diocese will ever have 


—was in Bishop Griswold’s own house and parish at 
Bristol. 
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CLOSING YEARS 


THE last years of Griswold’s ministry and life were, like 
those which preceded them, filled with labor in the 
service of the Lord and his Church. In 1835, after 
twenty-four years as both a parish priest and a bishop, 
he resigned the rectorship of St. Peter’s Church, Salem, 
and moved to Boston. There he hoped to find some 
respite from the multifarious duties that took his at- 
tention from the Eastern Diocese. But it was not to be, 
for in the next year, now the senior member of the 
episcopate, he became the Presiding Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church. 

Seven years later Griswold died, working up to the 
very last. In the autumn of 1842 he journeyed to Rich- 
mond, Virginia, to preside at the consecration of John 
Johns as bishop of that diocese, returning for the con- 
secration of Manton Eastburn in Boston as his assist- 
ant. Early on a February morning in 1843 the bishop 
read at prayers: “For me to live is Christ and to die 
is gain. But if I live in the flesh, this is the fruit of my 
labour; yet what I shall choose I wot not. For I am in 
a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and to 
be with Christ; which is far better.” The words were 
prophetic. Later in the day Griswold went to call on 
Bishop Eastburn, and on reaching his house, collapsed 
and died. 

A century and a quarter has passed since the days 
of Griswold’s ministry, yet much that the Church is 
today in New England has come to us from the years 
of his work. At a critical period in the Church’s life in 
a particular area, God raised up a man whose vision, 
zeal, and total consecration turned defeat into victory. 
New light and life were brought into a Church which 
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was all but extinguished. In the person of the bishop, 
as he came riding horseback through a storm, jolting 
over the rough roads in a wagon, or sailing along the. 
rocky coasts, courage, faith, and unity came to the 
scattered parishes of New England. From the impact 
of his devotion and Christian character arose a new 
respect for the Episcopal Church in a community tra- 
ditionally hostile or indifferent to Anglicanism. A lead- 
ing Congregational minister of Boston remarked, upon 
hearing Griswold’s sermon as Bishop-elect of the East- 
ern Diocese, “I can only say that if such is the general 
character of his preaching, he is worthy to be made 
arch-bishop of Christendom.” 

The text of that sermon, from IJ Timothy 4:2, was 
both Griswold’s spiritual watchword and our challenge 
as we take up his labors. Preach the word; be instant in 
season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all 
long-suffering and doctrine. It is in the spirit of men 
like Alexander Viets Griswold that the Gospel of God 
has free course. 


For Further Reading 
Alexander Viets Griswold and the Eastern Diocese, 
by Julia C. Emery (Hartford, Church Missions Pub- 
lishing Co., 1921). 


Memoir of the Life of Alexander Viets Griswold, by 
John S. Stone (Philadelphia, Stavely & McCalla, 
1844). 
The Episcopal Church in the United States 1789-1931, 
by James Thayer Addison (New York, Scribners, 
1951). 


1E. 114. 5M. So. 
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Prayers 


For Missions 


ORD Jesus, who didst stretch out thine arms of love 

on the hard wood of the Cross, that all men might 
come within the reach of thy saving embrace; clothe us in 
thy Spirit, that we, stretching forth our hands in loving 
labor for others, may bring those who know thee not to the 
knowledge and love of thee, who with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost livest and reignest one God, world without 
end. Amen. 


For Vocation 


GOD, who callest thy servants to do thy will at 

all times, grant that, entering into the labors of those 
who have gone before us, we may respond as they did. 
Help us to obey thy call to strengthen thy Church by every 
means for the deepening of its worship and the extension 
of its witness, that thy Name may be glorified among all 
peoples; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


For the Church 


| ea we beseech thee, O Lord, thy Church with thy 
perpetual mercy; and, because the fraility of man 
without thee cannot but fall, keep us ever by thy help from 
all things hurtful, and lead us to all things profitable to 
our salvation; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Church in all parts of the world. Prepared under the gen- 
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pamphlet is written by a Churchman peculiarly qualified to 


re-create the life of his subject. 
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